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here paralleled by similar points in the Bomu- 
lus Metrieus. Eeferenees to other collections 
are derived from Warnke. Where no compari- 
sons are made except with the Eomulus Me- 
trieus, it is to be understood that he quotes no 
parallels from literature antecedent or closely 
subsequent to Marie. 

Fable i. 1. M (= Marie) : gemmej En (= 
Eomulus Nilantii) : margarita; Er (= Eomu- 
lus Ehythmicus, Hervieux, 2d. edit., vol. n, pp. 
714-757) : lapis preciosus; Berechiah: iaspis, 
lapis pretiosus; Em (= Eomulus Metrieus) 
gemma. 

3. Moral. Cf. M: le mielz despisent, and 
Em: contempnunt optima queque. 

Fable ii, 1. 

M: Ireement parla U lous, 

Ki mult esteit contrarious, 
par maltalent parla a lui 
Eb: Tunc lupus ore mmax fera verba tonabat. 
Rm: Improbus lupus . . . ferom . . . truw . . . 
dia>it. 

Fable iv, 1. M, Et, and Eh have two wit- 
nesses, correcting En, which speaks of three but 
mentions only two. Em makes the same cor- 
rection. 

Fable vii, 2. 
M: Met, ki sui lous, tieng jeo pur fol, 

qu'od mes dene ne trenohai tun col. 
Rm: . . . non gaudes, rustice latro, 

Quod colVum sorpsi non dentibus asperis. 

Fable viii, 1. The error in En, which speaks 
of the second warning as the third, is also 
found in Be/ M corrects by referring to the 
second warning as the second; Et corrects by 
introducing a third warning; Em = Et. 

Fable ix, 1. M has a mouse traveling from 
city to city and overtaken by night; cf. Em: 

. . . muri urbano linquenti menia castri 
Serea eampestris tribuit mus hospita nootis. 

2. M suriz de hois; cf. Em: glandesque 
nuces munera silue. Odo calls the mouse eam- 
pestris and silvestris. 

4. En: cellanum omnibus bonis refertum; 
M speaks of plente de farine e de miel; Em: 



centenoque domum pastu potuque refertum, 
and, infra, mellifkiis cenis. 

Fable x, 2. En: nest in arbor; M: chesne; 
Em: robur. 

3. En: Oumque fumus et flamma . . . ad 
summitatem arboris pene pertingerent, aqui- 
la, . . . pullorum cura, ne perirent, vulpmos 
catulos mcolumes matri reddidit, obsecrans ut 
adductum restrmgeret incendium. 

M: Li aigles vit le feu espris; 
Al gupil prie e dit: 'Amis, 
Estein le feu I Pren tun ohaeH 
Ja serunt ars tuit mi oisel.' 
Cf. Rm: Cum . . . aquila ardentem pertimgere 

nidum 
Conspiceret flammam, olamans tunc 

voce precatur 
Ut vulpis fetus proprios jam spreta 

teneret 
Lenius atque ardor pullis eootmotus 

adesset . . . 

As soon as possible I expect to publish a 
study of the forty-three fables contained in the 
Eomulus Metrieus compared with the same 
fables as found in collections belonging to the 
Marie group and in other Mediaeval fabularies, 
including the Eomulus Nilantii, the Eomulus 
Ehythmicus, Berechiah, and the Odo group, 
in order to treat more thoroughly of the re- 
lations indicated in the present article. This 
study will also include a detailed discussion of 
the relations of the Eomulus Treverensis and 
Berechiah to Marie. 

D. S. Blondheim. 
Paris. 



THE SOUECE OF THE STOEY SAPI- 

ENTE8 IN THE SEVEN SAGES 

OF ROME. 

In my edition of The Seven Sages of Rome, 
recently published in the Albion Series of 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Poetry, I 
assert (p. c) that Sapientes, the eleventh story 
in the Middle English versions, was probably 
an invention of the redactor of the Western 
parent version of The Seven Sages. I am now 
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satisfied that Sapientes is only another form 
of a well-known episode in the life of Merlin, 
the story of Vortigern's Tower. 1 

The story of Vortigern's Tower first assumed 
literary form, so far as is now known, in the 
Historic Britonum of Nennius, 2 and was sub- 
sequently retold by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 8 
Wace, 4 Layamon, 5 Eobert de Boron, 8 and a 
score of others, reappearing in but slightly 
modified form in most of the romances of the 
Merlin cycle. 7 

Sapientes has the same central motive as 
Vortigern's Tower: the rescue of a king from 
distress through the agency of a miraculously 
gifted child born without a father ; and it agrees 
with it in sundry other important respects. 

1 1 first observed the similarity between the two stories 
in the autumn of 1907. Subsequently I found in Profes- 
sor Schofield's English Literature from the Norman Conquest 
to Chaucer (Boston, 1906, p. 252) mention of a "Mid- 
dle English romance of Herod and Merlin ... a variant 
of the story of Vortiger's Tower." This started me on a 
hunt for the poem of Herod and Merlin, which I felt must 
furnish an interesting analogue to Sapientes and perhaps 
throw some light on its history. But an industrious 
sifting of the reference works on Middle English failed to 
reveal any further mention of such a poem ; so that I 
have been driven to the conclusion that Professor Scho- 
field meant by the " Middle English romance of Herod 
and Merlin " merely the Middle English version of Sapi- 
entes, to which Weber in his edition of the Auchinleck 
MS. of The Seven Sages (Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 
1810, pp. 91 fl.) gives the name "Herowdes and Mer- 
lin." To Professor Schofield, then, must be given the 
credit of having first recorded the connection between 
Sapientes and Vortigern's Tower. The purpose of the pres- 
ent note is to clarify his statement and to show somewhat 
in detail the nature of the relationship between the two 
stories. 

3 Sections 40-42. 

i Historia Begum Britannia:, Bk. vi, 17-Bk. vii, 3. 

l Brut, 11. 7491-7776. 

*Brut, 11. 15419-16112. 

'See the prose Merlin (based on Kobert de Boron's 
poem), ed. Gaston Paris, Soci&e' des Anciens Textes 
Francais, 1886, I, pp. 38-60. 

' See for the best account of these various versions, B. 
H. Fletcher, "The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles," 
[Barnard] Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
1906, x, pp. 12 f., 20, 47, 61 f., 92, 118, 120, 131, 152 f., 
162, and passim. See also W. E. Mead, " Outlines of the 
History of the Legend of Merlin," E. E. T. S., 1899, 112, 
passim ; and H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in 
the British Museum, London, 1883, I, pp. 203-344. 



The supernaturally gifted child, for instance, 
in both stories is Merlin; in both the king has 
as counsellors seven wise men, who are false 
to him, and who are unfriendly to Merlin; 
in both Merlin is betrayed to the king's emis- 
saries by one of his companions with whom he 
is playing ball; 8 and in both the king's distress 
is occasioned by the presence beneath his castle 
of a pond (or, as in Sapientes, a caldron) of 
water. 

The chief respects in which Sapientes differs 
from Vortigern's Tower are: (1) in that the 
scene of the story is Eome, rather than some 
place in Wales (as in Vortigern's Tower) ; 

(2) the king is Herod, rather than Vortigern; 

(3) the king becomes blind whenever he at- 
tempts to leave his capital city, — this in con- 
sequence of the misdoings of the seven wise 
men, who have become richer and more power- 
ful than the king (to which the repeated sink- 
ing of the foundations of the royal castle is the 
counterpart in Vortigern's Tower) ; (4) the 
search for Merlin is suggested, not by the sages, 
but by an old man; (5) Merlin is sent for that 
he may account for the king's malady (not, 
as in Vortigern's Tower, that he may be slain 
and his blood sprinkled upon the foundations 



8 This resemblance was long ago pointed out by Weber 
(Metrical Romances, III, pp. 369-370), who, finding a 
close agreement between a part of Sapientes as it appears 
in the Auchinleck MS. (11. 2389 ff. in Weber's edition) 
and a passage in the Middle English Arthour and Merlin 
(11. 1185 ff.) asserted that the author of The Seven Sages 
had borrowed from the Arthour and Merlin. Later, Kolb- 
ing (Arthour and Merlin, " Altenglische Bibliothek," 
Leipzig, 1890, IV, p. civ), on the basis of the same pas- 
sages, suggested that the Middle English versions of 
Arthour and Merlin and The Seven Sages of Borne were the 
work of the same hand. Apparently neither Weber nor 
Kolbing observed the connection between Sapientes as a 
whole and the complete episode of Vortigern's Tower. 

Additional note. At the suggestion of Dr. Campbell, 
the following excerpt is inserted from E.Brugge's "Studien 
zur Merlinsage," Zs. f. franz. Sprache und Liiteratur, xxx, 
205 : "In einer franzosischen und einer englischen Ver- 
sion des Roman des sept sages tritt Merlin sogar an Stelle 
Virgils in Verbindung mit dem Kaiser von Kom auf ; die 
Erzahlung Herodes und Merlin (No. 7 des Romans) lehnt 
sich iibrigens ganz an Galfrids Erzahlung von Wortigern 
und Merlin an. Merlin konnte also offenbar die alten 
Philosophenauch inihren Fabliaux vertreten." — J. W. B. 
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of the castle in order to fortify the walls of the 
building) ; and (6) the caldron (beneath the 
king's bed-room) -which is the occasion of the 
king's blindness, contains seven boiling bubbles 
(M. E. walmes), which correspond to the seven 
wise men and which cease to boil when the wise 
men are put to death (this, over against the 
tent and the two dragons which are found 
in the rock beneath the pond in Vortigern's 
Tower) . 

To account for most of the differences be- 
tween Sapientes and its source is obviously 
not very difficult. The change in the scene of 
the story was made, I imagine, in order to 
give more of local interest and of reality to 
the story. This change, in turn, necessitated 
the substitution of some other name for that 
of Vortigern. The third change was made 
in order to emphasize the falseness of the seven 
wise men, and the better to serve the purpose 
of the wicked queen, into whose mouth the story 
is put. The introduction of the old man fur- 
nishes a simple and natural enough addition. 
And the last two changes may be traced to the 
changes made in the first half of the story. 

It is all but idle, I believe, to try to deter- 
mine precisely what version of Vortigern's 
Tower served as the immediate source of 
Sapientes, — this, first of all, for the reason that 
much of the matter of the early chroniclers 
and romancers was probably current tradition 
before it was given permanent literary form; 
and, in the second place, because the redactor 
of the Seven Sages almost surely wrote from 
oral accounts. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that there is no motive common to Sapientes 
and Vortigern's Tower that does not appear 
in practically all of the versions, early and 
late, of Vortigern's Tower. 9 



Killis Campbell. 



The University of Texas. 



9 Negatively, it can be said that the version of Nennius 
cannot have been the immediate source, since the name 
Merlin does not appear in his account, the name Ambrosias 
being used instead. The versions of Robert de Boron and 
Layamon were composed too late to be seriously taken into 
account here, and the same may perhaps be said of the 
version of Wace (usually dated about 1155), since the 



CLAM, STOOEFISOH AND PIOKEL- 
HABING. 

In his introduction to Die Schauspiele der 
englischen Eomodianten (D.N.L. 23, xciiiff.), 
Creizenach devotes considerable space to a con- 
sideration of the clown who appears under the 
names of Hans von Stockfisch, John Bouset 
(i. 6., Posset), Pickelharing, etc. The results 
of his investigations may be summarized as 
follows : Sackville created for himself the name 
and r61e of John Bouset or Posset (prior to 
1593) ; Spencerthatof Hans Stockfisch (1618) ; 
and Eobert Reynolds that of Pickelharing (the 
name appears for the first time in the collection 
of 1620). 

In concluding his argument for the German 
origin of Pickelharing, Creizenach says: "Rey- 
nolds schuf sich fur seinen Gebrauch eine Abart 
des komischen Typus und legte sich den bur- 
lesquen Beinamen Pickelharing zu, einem Ge- 
brauche f olgend, an den man durch Sackville — 
Bouset und Spencer = Stockfisch in Deutsch- 

land schon gewohnt war "Wenn Reynolds 

sich als clown einen Fischnamen beilegte, so 
tat er dies wohl in Hinblick auf den Stockfisch 
Spencer." Very good, but why did Spencer 
choose a fish name? Can't we get down at 
least to the turtle? 

I wish now to offer a suggestion as to the 
turtle ; what supported him I am not at present 
prepared to say. 

Immediately after the passage quoted above, 
Creizenach continues: 'Other names for the 
clown have been preserved. Heinrich Julius 

parent Western redaction of The Seven Sages was probably 
made by 1150 (Gaston Paris dates the old French 
metrical version K about 1155, and isTwas surely not the 
parent version). Hence, of the extant versions of Vorti- 
gern's Tower, that of Geoffrey of Monmouth in his 
Historia, written about 1136 and soon widely popular 
(see Fletcher, p. 116) , would present the strongest claim 
as source, if it could be shown that the redactor of The 
Seven Sages drew upon written sources. But there is 
abundant evidence in The Seven Sages to support the 
theory of a basis in oral accounts ; and there is certainly 
nothing in the transforming of Vortigern's Tower into 
Sapientes to discredit this theory. 



